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ABSTBA^T ' . 

one of the twelve exemplary prograas susiarized in 
the Introduction to.Bighrt to Bead's ^'Effectivb Bidding Prograas: 
SuBsaries of ^222 Selected Programs^ (CS0pi93<l), tkis ptogran atteapts 
to improve the reading skills of inner«city children^ Increase tljeir^ 
aspiratipnal^ levels, enhance their feelings of self-vorth, anid A 
stisulate their interest knowlfdge, ajid skills in^all the arts. • 
Three tiaes a veek# outside school hours # children between tl^ages 
ot ten stfd twelve who kre poor readers aeet a^ the Guggenh^tiiis Huseua^ 
or at artists' studios to< attend workshops* in two of fifteen a^l^ 
areas the^ creation of class journals and diaries, aovle scripts, 
poetry^ and* the collection of the creation of class journals and^ 
diaries, aovie scripts, poetry, and lihe collection of iifforaation 
about^ artists*' lives and woxkjs.* Instruction in the reading tirorkshops 
is tailored to correct children's specific skill deficiencies. Bvf|ry 
week^ a* special event related to the arts is planned for the children.' 
(TO/AIB) . ^. » ^ • 
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PROGRAM AREA: .Reading/Disadvantaged . 

PR OJECT TITlk ; Guggenheim Museum Children's Program:. Learning to Read 
: Through the Art^ 



LOCATION ; New York, New York 

SOURCES AND LEVEL OF FUNDING ; Title I. ESEA 



Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum Foundation 
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PROGRAM START DATE; 1971 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT: ^ • 

Goals and obje'ctiveffs. The program aims to improve reading skills 
of tnner-city^cMldren, to increase their aspir^ional levels, to en^ ^ 
hance "their faelingsof self worth, and to Simulate their Interest,. ■' 
knowledge, and skills in all the arts. 

' Context. The world-famous Guggenheim Museum is centralTy iQtatrifi , 
.in New York Clly. and is easily reached by subway' from all over the 
metropolitan area. Children in the program are.provjde'd with two sub- 
way tokens for each session. This aspect of the program is believed to 
increase their. sense of indepent^ence^and responsibility. EligiiJle 
children are reconinended for program enrollment J)y supeHntegdents, 
principals, giiidance counselors,- and teachers. In New York public and. • 
prtvate schools. Ellgibilll^ Is deflrted as qualifo^ing for Title 1. ser- 
vices, -having evidence of performance at least two years below grade 
level In read1ng^nd/or math, and expressing Interest in participating 
in the program.^ About four-fifths of the'program participants are* 
Black and one-fifth are of Spanish^speaklng descent. The- children colne 
from low income families (annual income averaging under $6,000) re- 
siding In the. inner-city apea. V , 

■* . . • ' - ' 

Program t)gscr1ption . . 

/ Grade levels, years ofooer^tion. size— The program has • been 
in operation for oyer three" years,servjng children between the ages of 
10 j^^d 12 in grades,4,.5, .and 6. The program serves 130 children.. 

StaffiJiq. presiervlce-in^ervtc'e trainin g— The program staff for 
this number "of participants consists of ine to I lowing: one project . 
coordinator. 16 professional artist teachers, two reading teachers^ 
Wee admihi strati ve mistants. and student aides and volunteers (as . 
many as possible). The project coordinatpr-serves full time; 4ier salary 
is paid in equal shares by the 'Guggenheim Museum and the New York City 
Board of Education. All other staff are part time. - * 

A' preservlce training program for the artist teachers and reading, 
teachers Is supplemented by two and three hours, respectively, -of in- 
service training and planning each week. The;. artist teachers are given 
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much fpocdom to undertake art projects of their choice. On the other 
iiand. the weeltly meetings insure that reading concepts and skills are 
Vncorporated in the .various projects* activities. 

Currlcuta- '^Thcro arc scvml major program features: 

.Sfjnnlwna.ntffrv classes, in rtadino and art interest areas ' ^ 

•Reading and art workshops taught by redding specialist and - 
artist tX'.ichcr* 

•Readinfl ski 11.S infused into art workshops 
•Diagnosis and individual iiatioh in reading workshops 
•Field trips and special events 

•Parent Involxcmcnt ^ . ^ , 

The supplementary clashes consist of 15 workshops in the -following 
areas: reading, d.incc» theater, music, painting, /sculpture, print- 
making, -inixed-incdi«i, drawing, crafts, puppc^try, .super 8 and aninwfttd 
film maJcin<t, photography,. comfflunication dcts,,a'nd the art and culture of 
American peoples. ^ * • * . 

tach child, studies iji two arts Sreas of his choice for the si«- 
month duration of 'the pr^^graroV These art workshops meet three times a 
week for DO-minutc sessions. In additidn, eac+i child meets with a read- 
ing teacher in small groups on indiyidually at least 3)^, hours each week. 

. Each arts workshop includes no more than 17 chi'Tdrert, and reading 
workshops are generally much smaller. In. the arts workshops, teachers, 
and children work together in organizing -class journals, logs, and 
diaries. Children record the'lr experiences along with acquired infor- 
mation in their workshop notebooks. Each workshop also involves acti- 
vities such as writing movie scripts, creating p6etiry, -keeping information 

. accounts on artists, their Hyes and work. A great variety of liter- ' 
aturc is used in the arts workshops as well. 

Tiie reading workshop is organized according =ti) the. strengths and 
weaknesses of the reading skills of individual children,, as determined . 
by an item analysis of the California. Achievement Test and other dia- 
gnQstic tools.* Students are grouped according to similar reading skill 
difficulties, and instruction is tailored to correct these specific ' 
difficulties. .Where there are multiple reading skill deficieaciiis, 
children are placed in thq group worjiing on the rtost frTcmervtal sliills. . 
Afier chii4ren succeed in overcoming deftci.en(*s, they move to the next 
sequential skill tlt^t needs improvement. Reading workshops also contain 
a library reading period when children sffect books on the arts to read 
for interest, appreciation., and- information. (Major items of cquipii«nt 
and material are listed in the,next section.) . ' 

Each Saturday afternoon, a field trip or special event is planned^^ 
for the children, and at the end of the program the museum and Board 
bf Education invite parents and interested school and connunity members 
to attend a special program where thcv can view t^he-work of\the children, 
(the parent- involvement aspect of the projrart is desci ibcd »" « 

^jMter section of the sumnary.) i • 



Mat€rlal87«All t|ie V^eadlog aaterials used in the program ^re 
' prepared to take^on a different visual apiyftarance from that wfiich is 
usually ^found In an ordinary school sftuation* f4t exflBq)!^ oversized 
sketch hooks are used for notebooks^ Hajor items of^ equipment anJ 

material consist of the following: ^ • 

, ♦ • 

Equipment: ^tamer as, musical instnmmts, projectors, record 
ple^etBf tape recorders, f ilm vieirers 

' Disposable aft stqpplies: fllm^ paper, paint, clay, fabric 

^ Books on tile arts ^' ' *x 

" Diagnostic and skill materia], in reading, much of lAich is teacher 
prepared. , . 

Time iiivolyed~ Pgogram ^torkshops are held ga TMsday, Thurs- 
. day, .andy Saturday £or a total of 12 Innurs a w^k f or six months (23 
weeks). / Some of these sessions are/ art nqric^c^s irtiich»meet three times 
a i^k /for 90 minutes eadi. Esadin^is tau^t tiiroi]^ arts at these ' » 
vorksbbi^^ In addition>^t 3^ast %^l2 hours of the^ total 12: hmu^p^ 
is devo^ strictly to. read^ frorji^c^s. Ibe balance of the 12 l»ars 
is Wed for field trips-ai^speciai, events. 

J fafeilities~ Prograar actlviUes tidce plate at the Gu^en&eim 

Ifejrkeitm raff fiestbeth studios, a complteit profMSicmik artist^* stadlos. 
ffol±iAopa'\ake place In the artistes studies. The galleries* audltoriua 
kcA lecture halls at Ae Muslim ^^*used t&tfji^s&ial ev^iM^ ^ed f i^ 
trips i^e taken* to points of interest throiq^bou^ the gity. 
/ ^ ^ \ ' ■ . . ' ^ ' ' ^ 

' * ?jilpental ^inv^lvem«t — A pari»ftt*s workshop has ««dso besn iai:ro* 

duc^« Since many parents bring thM^^thi^en to the ses^ons {md «it 
. for tb^, tlto^ogram involves parents'* W art itictiyiti^ an^ shom/diem^ 
i bow thMe activities, c^ relate to |ea^iing reading* In addition, 
|»arents serve on the program's advisory council and as volunteer assis* 
tants.cm field trips or at special events 

. ^ i ' - . ^ . ' 

Cost^^Total cost of the program is* $236*117 . The cost of 
instructional materials for 30 studoits is ^iproxitetely $2,000. tbe^. 
^ cost figures are high because the i^ggenhetm Jfoseum ir^ts to insure •t^t 
participants have the best art ^es^rience fossible^ therefore, each 
child is provided wilth h£s own equipment and supplies. This, honever, 
is not essedit^l for the program; If materials vere shared, costs could 
be decreased ^nside|ably. ^ ^ 

EVIP^dS OF^EFFECTIVEHESS ; (See attached section.) -^^ 



EVIOCHCE or EFFkTIVENE^S ! 

Cvalmtioh.conductod by . Howard Conant of the Center for Wuca- 
ttonal Research .and FHc Id Services. School of EducationrMew York Uni- 
vprsity. * . ^ 

Sample size and method. Superintendents, princifals, guidance, 
counselors . and- tcacttcrs were asked to reconwcnd public and non-public 
school/ studbhts wfio^TOt the following criteria: • ^ 

-eligibility. for Title I services. ^ . 

- performance of at least two years below ^rade level in 
reading and/or mathematics (Based on the scores achieved, or — 
the Metropolitan Achievement Test) 

- enrollment in grades 4. 5, or 6 or between the ages'Of 10'an4 
12 years of age . . - . ' 

- an expressed interest in participating in the program 

' - a desire to attend the program on .Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
from 3tOO p.w, to 6:00 p.m. and on Saturdays fro» 9: 30. aim. 
to 4:30 p.m. for a 6 month iMxriod 

--accessibility to the workshops^and musegni. on pubBe trans- ^ ^ 
i 'porlalion or within walking d«tanee of -the student's day 

school • - ■ . ■ 

- parental permission •perroitting children td travel indcpen— 
dently to and from t»ie workshops and museiw! In orler to attend 
the program 

, * • ■ ■ ' ' . • * ' '' ' 

One hundred youngsters were selected en the basis of these cri- 
teria.- Ninety of the- youngsters were tested with Lev^l 3 of thf CaVifomia 
Achievement Test. • Due to severe reading retardation .twi" the part of the 
remaining students, t'he Level 2 test was used with <the^5e participants. • 
Only those who took both the pretest and posttest were included in the 
analyses. Tor Level 3,'N«60.' For Level 2, N-6. 

• Comparison methods . Gain was measured by comparing the pujjil's " 
actCiat' gain wi th 'an expected gain. The expected gain was obtained by 
subtracting 1 (since most standardized test start at l.Q) from each pupil s 
pretest grade equivalent. This result was dtxidcd by the number of months 
the pupil had been in ichool to obtain a hypothcttcal rate of growth per 
month. Kindergarten was ignored and 1 school year was counted as 10 
months. The hypothetic^*! rate of growth was mult'-^lied by tiie number of 
months of Title I. treatment (in this case, 4) and adde4 to the pupil's - 
pretest grade equivalent* The different^ between the group predicted * 
posttest mean Jnd the obtained posttest mean was determined using « corre- 
lated t-test. * ' ' 

r Measur es. AUccnate forms of the California Achicvement^Test (forms 
■I & Bl'tcvcTS (and Level 2). Reading were administered.. 



Data collection. Pre and posttest data were collected inder the 
direc t supcWUHon o f the evaluatorl Pretest data were actually col- 
Iccted at Ui« end of the second month of treatment due to a delay on 
the part of the Board of t»:»:!ati'on U\ awarding the evaluation contract. ^ 

Data analysis . Ocscripttye statistics used were means, standard 
devtatitJ*i-ani liuder Hichardson 20 reUAi3iti,e$. 

Infcrei^ial statistics used consUtcAJif a t-test'for correlated 'incans. 

- • ^ 

Chanfrt>s- In^outceitie and'tifieir reliability . T)vcr the f-our. month in- 
lerMV/i^itt pretext *B posties't ibe mean grade equivalent ftw^^ijo'^c pupils 
.talcTogJ.ev«l 3*of the CAT (M»60) rose from 3.97 <S0-1.16) to 4.81 (SD^.74). 
The cxpeiitcd ftosttest score was 4.19 {SO-1.80) making a net gain of jfiZ 
beyond what was. expected. This result is significaM a.t beyond the 1 
percent' levpl . (Si^jnK leant gains were also inad# by student-s tested 
with Level 2. of tha C/tr l>ut the N is too- small 0 be reliable.) 

• ' » * 

Kudcr Richardson formula 20 reliabjlUies were .93 and .83 for the voca 
bulary and comprehension iubtests •respect ivcTy on the pretest and were .93 • 
•and .8,5 respectively on the posttcs^t. ♦ , • 

• Educationa l slgnificence . Within the four month period betwc^en «. 
preteVTaiid posttest. chi Idren who were chosen with a clear handicap 
were raised* ort the average 6.2 months beyond what was- expected without 
the; program. 




